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service of the church, but essay that most 
difficult of musical feats, the processional 
hymn or chant, -with a hardihood that de- 
serves, if it do not always command, success. 
As a matter of course there are musical im- 
perfections more or less glaring, of which the 
reporters generally take due note. But, on 
the other hand, local accounts, even those 
proceeding from evidently well-informed 
sources, agree as to the well nigh invariable 
grandeur and effect of the choral union ser- 
vices. At Eccles "everything from the pro- 
cessional hymn to the finale * Amen ' was 
sung exceedingly well." At Worcester "the 
whole of the chants, hymns, and the anthem, 
were gone through satisfactorily. " At Llan- 
daff " the processional Psalm, 121st, was 
well sung, the immense volume of sound 
from the thousand voices having a very fine 
effect." At Liverpool the music was "far in 
advance of the corresponding service held in 
the same church last year." And at Bury 
St. Edmunds the recent festival was pro- 
nounced a " decided advance on any of its 
predecessors." We might take up all our 
space with such quotations, but these will 
serve to show that even the infancy of the 
choral union movement has not been with- 
out results able to challenge criticism with 
some success. 

An observation of the numbers attending 
the various annual festivals will enable us to 
judge of the interest they excite, and also of 
the favor in which the movement is held. 
We confess to some surprise at the magni- 
tude of not a few among these gatherings. 
For instance, at Bury St. Edmunds there 
were 600 voices; at Winchester the nave of 
the cathedral was " nearly filled with sing- 
ers;" Llandaff hvustered 1,000 vocalists; Pe- 
terborough, 1,200; and Salisbury as many as 
1,900. In the case of smaller associations 
the numbers have been proportionately as 
great. Eccles mustered 450 strong; Liver- 
pool (town), 170; Wigan, 200; Chelmsford, 
224: and Ramoan, in the far away diocese of 
Connor, 110, some of whom "crossed the 
sea from Rathlin Island to be present." 
Surely a movement which can, year by year, 
show such a wide-spread earnestness of pur- 
pose as these figures imply must be a fact 
worthy of notice. 

While making due allowance for the ad-, 
vance of musical taste, and for the increased 
interest taken by the laity in the choral ser- 
vice of the Church, it must be conceded that 
to the clergy is mainly due the credit of 
bringing about the present hopeful state of 
things. Without their permission choral 
unions could not have been organized, and, 
no less certainly, without their co-operation 
they could not have succeeded. It is satis- 
factory to find that, in this instance, the pa- 
rochial clergy are working side by side with 
their ecclesiastical superiors. Hardly a fes- 
tival takes place without the sermon being 
preached by some dignitary of the Church 
who, after going through the invariable dis- 
cussion anent the Temple music, and making 
the regulation reference to the harps of the 
Apocalypse, tenders words of hearty encour- 
agement and well-meant advice. Among 
these preachers have been the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, who claimed for the Church's worship 
"the ten talents of the most gifted, no less 
than the well-fed lamp and the girt-up loins 
of the zealous and faithful servant;" the 
Dean of Ely, who waxed eloquent upon 
"that one intelligent, thought-uttering, 
praise-uttering instrument, the human 
toftgue;" and the Rev. Dr. G-oulburn, who 



described music as "the true harmony of 
God, descending or condescending into the 
region of the senses." But the exaltation of 
music, though the chief, is not the only 
theme considered to be necessary in a choral 
festival sermon. A certain class of very 
good people have a morbid notion that the 
nearer service music approaches to being a 
worthy offering, the greater the danger of its 
becoming simply a performance. So the 
festival preacher is never without a theme 
upon which to perorate, and he invariably 
winds up with an injunction to combine sci- 
ence and sincerity, which may possibly be 
needed in some cases, and certainly can do 
harm in none. 

We trust enough has been said to awaken 
an interest in the remarkable advance of 
Church music among us. As to the improve- 
ment itself there can be no doubt that it will 
act upon the sluggish cathedrals and shame 
them into progress. This may be a forlorn 
hope, but pride of place is often a greater 
incentive to exertion than a sense of duty. 

THE QUADRILLE PLAYER. 



" You don't know any man who will come 
on more moderate terms ?" said a fashiona- 
bly dressed lady to a music seller, a few morn- 
ings since. 

" I assure you," replied he, "the price is 
exceedingly low. He is an excellent player 
on the violin, he will execute perfectly to 
your satisfaction, quadrilles, waltzes, or any- 
thing else you may require. " 

" Mind, I may want him to remain late," 
said the lady. 

"Any time you please," replied the music 
seller. "He is accustomed to late hours, 
and he never grumbles. He is an industri- 
ous man, and he has a sick daughter to sup- 
port." 

"Indeed," said the lady, "can he play 
Scotch reels ?" 

" Capitally," replied the music seller. 

"And you are sure he will* bring a good 
harpist with him ?" 

" You may depend upon it," said he. 

"Well, then, I think we may as well en- 
gage him," said she, drawing a card from 
her case and handing it over the counter. 
" There is my address. We may not want 
him before half-past nine o'clock, but he had 
better be with us by half-past eight, if you 
please. Now mind he' ctoes not disappoint 
me, good morning." 

In the attic of a lodging-house, situated 
in one of the crowded streets of the city, 
was seated that evening an elderly man, by 
the side of an almost expiring fire. A small 
lamp glimmered on the table, casting suffi- 
cient light over the apartment to illumine the 
pallid features of a young girl who was lying 
on a mattress by the fire, supported with pil- 
lows. Everything around betokened abject 
poverty. The countenance of the man was 
ruled with lines which misery, and not age, 
had implanted there ; and as he glanced at 
the patient near him, it might be seen that 
his grief, though subdued, was intense. Yet 
he held a violin to his shoulder, and in the 
midst of this scene of misery, he was play- 
ing lively quadrilles. 

The invalid was his daughter ; she had for 
some time supported herself by teaching the 
piano; but ladies and gentlemen, somehow, 
will insist upon getting a thing done as cheap- 
ly as possible, and the spirit of competition 
being rather briskly kept up, her pupils, one 
by one, had left her. The daughter of a rich 



grocer in the neighborhood had clung to her 
to the last, but the feeling of the age was too 
strong, and her^last pupil was taken away and 
placed imderjihe tuition of one who would 
undertake her musical studies for less com- 
pensation. M Thns her only hope was gone, 
and she was At)out to seek a situation as a 
governess, when her health failed her, and 
she was thrown on a bed of sickness. Want 
of air and exercise are bad aids to the recov- 
ery of an invalid, and the seeds of consump- 
tion had in her case been too surely sown. 

The small clock on the mantel-shelf struck 
eight, and the man placed his violin in its 
case, took his hat from a peg and approach- 
ed the patient. He feared to awaken her, 
lest the sudden shock should prove too much 
for her.' He had that morning received a 
summons from the music seller to whom the 
reader has been already introduced, and as 
it was the first engagement he had had for 
the past month, he had accepted it, although 
in his heart, he feared to leave his daughter 
even for an hour. Putting out the lamp, and 
stealing noiselessly from the room, he tapped 
at a neighboring door, and urgently request- 
ed a friend that she would sit with his pa- 
tient during the time he was compelled to be 
absent. This she immediately consented to, 
and our poor musician left the house with a 
heavy heart to fulfill his evening's engage- 
ment. 

The windows were one blaze of light — car- 
riages were drawing up to the door — wfcen 
the quadrille player, with his violin case i i 
his hand, knocked at the^oor, was admitted, 
and passed almost unnoticed into the draw- 
ing-room, where he was met by the harpist. 
The guests continued to arrive, and by-and- 
by the pretty daughter of the hostess, trip- 
ping up to the musicians by her mother's de- 
sire, requested they would begin to play. 
The first quadrille was arranged, and the sig- 
nal being given, our poor violinist mechani- 
cally began his labor. Happiness beamed 
around him. The little coquette who first 
spoke to him, was the observed of all observ- 
ers, and was soon entangled in a labyrinth of 
engagements. Almost unconsciously the eye 
of the violinist followed her steps throughout 
the evening. In her's he fancied he saw the 
features of his own dear daughter, and he 
felt that she too might have been surrounded 
by friends and admirers had she not been 
compelled to earn her subsistence by her 
labor. Whilst our talents are cultivated as 
mere accomplishments, the most lavish praise 
is bestowed upon them; but once rely upon 
them as a means of living, and efforts are 
quickly made to depreciate them. 

Our musician had never felt so completely 
alone as on this occasion. In his own room, 
miserable as it was, he still felt an independ- 
ence. Here, surrounded by pleasure, yet de- 
barred from participating therein, his misery 
was increased by the contrast. He .was in 
the party, but not of it — solitary in the midst 
of society. He had to play until he was told 
to stop, then to stop until he was told to play 
again. 

Slowly the hours passed away. The thought 
of his poor invalid daughter becoming almost 
insupportable; and when, at four o'clock in 
the morning, the last waltz was called, he felt 
a relief which it is impossible to describe. 
At length he received his fee, and was allow- 
ed to depart. He wended his way quickly 
and anxiously toward his dwelling. Arrived 
at the door, a tremor seized him which he 
knew not how to account for, and he could 
scarcely summon sufficient courage to enter. 
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At length, however, he recovered himself, 
and slowly lifting the latch, entered or rather 
stole into the room. A candle, placed upon 
a small table near the bedside, was nickering 
in the socket; and on a chair near the empty 
fire-place sat his friend with her face buried 
in her hands. The noise of his entrance 
aroused her, and advancing to meet him, she 
motioned toward the b _^d. Mechanically he 
followed, and walked gently to the side of his 
patient. Her countenance was placid, and a 
smile almost played upon her features. Not 
a trace of suffering, even to his anxious gaze, 
but she was dead. She had expired whilst 
the merry party was at its height; quietly, 
very quietly, as if indeed she were merely 
falling asleep. 

The fee earned by the father for eight 
hours' performance, might, by strict econo- 
my, pay for his daughter's funeral. 



Big Thing on the Great Okgan. — Bos- 
ton's proudest boast — the great organ, re- 
ceived a shock the other night, which must 
have knocked the wind out of its bellows 
entirely. Tzschypp states that not having 
the fear of accidents on his mind, being in- 
sured for $3,000 at the time, he procured a 
berth in a sleeping-car on the train from Al- 
bany to Boston, and half an hour before the 
train started, was fast asleep with a fair pros- 
pect of waking at " the hub" next morning, 
"all hunkidoree." 

•'The beat laid schemes of mice and men 
Gong aft aglcy," 

and he had not proceeded many miles on his 
journey before he was awakened by a horri- 
ble noise immediately beneath his berth, 
which so alarmed him that he pulled out his 
portmonnaie to see if his policy was safe. 
Finding the docum3nt was.se cure, he began 
to speculate on the probable height of a live 
thousand dollar monument and the prospect 
of an immortalizing epitaph. He had got as 
far as "an affectionate husband, and indul- 
gent father, a faithful friend, an honored 
citizen and an honest man," in the enumera- 
tion of his tombstone virtues, when he dis- 
covered that the cause of his alarm „ was no 
dreadful calamity, but merely a "fellow-pas- 
senger exerci sing his right and ability to 
snore. Taking "a rounder" — after the man- 
ner of Mr. Lamp — to clear the perspiration 
from his brow, he straightened his legs and 
"did his level best" to again woo the "god- 
dess of slumbers," but to no purpose, and 
he was on the point of issuing a call for an 
indignation meeting, when from^an opposite 
berth a head was thrust, and he heard a loud 
and anxious Voice say: 
"Seth?" 

Seth from the berth below, responded 
drowsily, "What?" 

" Are'nt we most into Boston ?" 
" No, we're not twenty miles from Albany. " 
" The d — 1 ! I didn't know we. could hear 
it so far. " 

"Hear what?" ' 



"Why, the great organ." 

Thereupon Tzschypp asserts, there was a 
unanimous snicker of applause from all the 
berths save one, and from that came no dis- 
senting snore to disturb the repose of our 
friend, and he reached Boston in safety the 
next morning, only one hour behind the 
usual time. 

Madrid.— The Teatro Chino of the Jardin 
de Apolo was opened a short time since, with 
every prospect of a good success. 

■'■ :." AMUSEMENT-.. ' 
TERRACE GAKDEN, j 

Third Avenue, between Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth sts. ! 
PHILIP BERNET Proprietor ; 

THEODORE THOMAS' j 

POPULAR GARDEN CONCERTS ! 

EVERY EVENING EXCEPT SATURDAYS. 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, AUG. llth, at 7K, 

NINTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT. 

ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 

Soloists, Mossrs. SCHMITZ, LEITSCH, DIETZ, and 

ELLER. 

Together with the GRAND ORCHESTRA, in a varied nnd 

interesting programme. 

MONDAY EVENING, Auq. 12, 
FIFTY-SEVENTH POPULAR GARDEN CONCERT. 



CmCKERING- & SONS' 

AMERICAN PIANOS TRIUMPHANT 

at the 

Exposition of All Nations. 

In addition to 

The Grand Gold Medal of Honor, 

the Emperor Napoleon, in 
person, accompanied the presentation with 

the decoration of 

The Cross of the Legion of Honor, 

theroby confirming to the 

Checkering Medal 

the only distinction over the four other medals awarded 
for Piano-fortes, all of which were exactly alike and of 
equal value, and thoreby confirming the unanimous 
award of the ■ 

Three Juries and the Imperial Commission 

placing the Chiokering Piano at the 

Head of All Others. 



removal. 



SHERWIN & HERBERT, 

DEALERS IN 

NEW 'AND SECOND-HAND 

PIANO-FORTES, 

Cabinet Organs, Jfieiodeons, $<:., 

543 BltOADWAY, 

(Near Barnum's Museum,) NEW YORK. 

Pianos or Organs to let, or sold on monthly payments. 

All orders for choice .selections of New Music, or the 
purchase of any article in the Trade, will receive faithful 
attention. 

W. P. SHERWIN, GEO. W. HERBERT, 

Late of Late with 

Firth's Music Store. W. A. -Pond & Co. and T. S. Berry. 

J. E. STONE, 

MANUFACTURER OF ' i 

I 

Piano-forte Oases and Legs, j 

IRVING, MASS. j 

Refers to j 

Chickering & Sons, ! 

Decker Bros., j 

Raven, Bacon & Co., I 

Hallett. Davis & Co., | 

Wm. P. Emerson, \ 

8teinway & Sons, i 

Marshall k Mattoon, ' 

and any jPiano-fortemaker in the United States. ! 

Al Cases and Legs warranted not to Craok. , 

M'le. De Try, tho violinoellist, gave a concert recently • 

at Troys. Her great talents were highly appreciated, and | 

the local journals were loud in her praise. | 




Warerooms, 652 Broadway. 



